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CORRESPONDENCE 185 

he certainly would like us to understand it as he meant it. Poe 
meant not Nicean but Phaeacian. This word accords perfectly 
with the sense of the poem. The conquests of Dionysus were on 
land; Odysseus, on the other hand, is the hero of the sea. He is 
the weary, way-worn wanderer whom the Phasaeians bore home to 
his native shore of Ithaca wrapped in a sleep that might well make 
the sea seem perfumed, particularly when a very young poet is 
telling about it. Besides, what excuse has Dionysus, the god, for 
being tired? The fact that the wanderer is a wayfarer over the 
sea is brought out by implication in the second stanza : 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face. 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 

The beauty of Helen has brought Poe home " To the glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome," just as the Phaeacian 
ship brought Odysseus home of old. Her beauty intuitively guided, 
him, just as the magic ships of the Phasaeians held to their course 
without pilot or rudder : " For the Phamcians have no pilots nor 
any rudders after the manner of other ships, but their barques 
themselves understand the thoughts and intents of men ; they know 
the cities and fat fields of every people, and most swiftly they tra- 
verse the gulf of the salt sea, shrouded in mist and cloud, and never 
do they go in fear of wreck or ruin." 1 

Herbebt Edward Mierow. 
Lakewood, N. J. 

>y vin, lines 557-563; translation of Butcher and Lang. 



Hereos Again 



To the occurrences of the phrase amor hereos (ereos) brought 
together in my article on " The Loveres Maladye of Hereos," 1 I 
have now to add another, the second of which I am aware in a work 
written in English. The passage is in Lydgate's Fabula duorum 
mercatorum r in the account of the love-sickness of the Merchant 
of Baldac. The general medical lore embodied in stanzas xxxis-l 
is highly interesting. I shall quote, however, only the immediately 
pertinent lines : 

1 Modem Philology, xi (April, 1914), 491-546. 

"Ed, Zupitza-Schleich, Quellen und Forschungen, lxxxiii (1897). The 
poem is No. 36 in MacCracken's " Lydgate Canon" {The Minor Poems of 
John Lydgate, E. E. T. S., 1911). 



186 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Off othir humoures han thes leechys eek 

Ful deepe enqueeryd to serchen out the trouthe 

By every weye, that they cowde seek: 

In hem was founde defawte noon nor slouthe; 

But atte laste of o thyng ha they routhe, 

That he were falle for ouht, they cowd espye, 

For thouht or love in to malencolye . . . 

For, whan nature of vertu regitiff 

Thoruh malencolye is pressyd and bor doun, 

It is to dreede gretly of the liff, 

But soone be ordeyned opposicioun ; 

For it was likly, that this passioun 

Was eithir thouht or love, that men oalle 

Amor Ereos," that he was in falle. 

The roote wherof the corrupcioun 

of thilke vertu callid estimatiff, 

As yif a man haue deep impressioun, 

That ovirlordshipith his imagynatif, 

And that the cours be forth successyf 

To trowe a wiht for love mor fayr or pure, 

Than evir hym ordeyned hath god or nature. 

This eausith man to fallen in siknes manye: 
So arn his spiritis vexid by travayle. 
Alias, that man shuld fallen in frenesye 
For love of woman, that litil may avayle! 
For now thes leechys, as by supposayle, 
Konne of this man noon othir fevir espye, 
But that for love was hool his malladye. 4 

There is no note on the phrase in the AnmerJcungen, and the glos- 
sary merely enters " Amor Ereos" without comment. The con- 
text of the passage seems to indicate pretty clearly that Lydgate 
was drawing on the general store of contemporary medical knowl- 
edge, rather than following the passage in the Knight's Tale. But 
I have made no attempt to identify his immediate source. 

I may add that I am indebted to the omniscience of my friend 
Professor George L. Hamilton for a reference to an article by 
Hjalmar Crohns, " Zur Geschichte der Liebe als ' Krankheit,' " 3 
in which a number of the hereos passages from the medieval medical 
writers are discussed. Crohns naturally enough, is unaware of 
the problems involved in the Knight's Tale, the Philobiblon and 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, and his concern in any case is with 
other than the literary aspects of the subject. But it is not without 
significance that the English scholar who would keep track of the 

3 Mss. A (Additional MS. 34360, British Museum) and H (Harleian MS. 
2251, British Museum) read Ereas. 

1 Stanzas xlvi, xlviii-l. Stanza xlvii contains a description of the 
sufferer's urine. 

6 Archiv fur Kulturgeschichte, in (1905), 66-86. 



COBBESPONDENCE 1ST 

multifarious interests of Geoffrey Chaucer can no longer confine 
himself to the bibliographies or the periodicals of his own special 
Fach. 

John Livingston Lowes. 

Washington University. 



Adam's Motive 



It is not hard to agree with Mr. Elliott A. White when he points 
out (Mod. Lang. Notes xxx, 229 f.) that Milton used the love mo- 
tive to give background and vraisemblance to the story of the Fall in 
Book ix of Paradise Lost. This romantic element is employed 
throughout the story, both before and after the Fall. Indeed, Eve's 
own motive in giving Adam to eat of the fruit is in part her intense 
(though in her case, - selfish) love for him (832-833) : 

So dear I love him that with him all deaths 
I could endure, without him live no life. 

The mere presence of the love-motive, however, is hardly 
sufficient to explain the entire unselfishness and nobleness 
of Adam's act, as contrasted with that of Eve, which was 
prompted by curiosity, ambition, and appetite. There seems 
to be no good reason, so far as the original characters of the two are 
concerned, why the difference in motives should have been so great. 
Not even Milton's well-known attitude concerning the limitations 
of the feminine mind and character would be sufficient to explain 
it, since he nowhere before this scene imputes to Eve any lack 
of moral strength. In this connection it should be noted that the 
dream incident (Bk. iv, 799 f.; Bk. v, 28 f.) is introduced to 
strengthen the plausibility of Eve's final capitulation. 

Milton's reason for thus exalting Adam's character at the expense 
of Eve's seems obvious enough when it is considered that Adam is 
(ostensibly at least) the hero of the epic, — the protagonist of 
humanity. It was necessary to attribute to him the noble qualities 
commensurate with such a character. So, from the several possible 
motives, Milton chose for his hero the noblest and least selfish. 
Adam falls, then, not because of a lack of resolution, discernment, 
or moral strength, but rather prompted by these. Eve, in her 
double role of Adam's foil and the agent of his undoing, satisfies 
in Milton's scheme the requirements of balanced and economical 
epic structure. It is not improbable, of course, as Taine and Scherer 
have both pointed out, that Milton's personal bias makes his 
unchivalric treatment of Eve easy and natural ; but the need for a 



